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THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN ART. 




HE art, or general pro- 
ductive and formulative 
energy of any country," 
says John Ruskin, "& 
an exact exponent of its ethical life. 
You can have noble art only from noble 
persons/ ' How far we may accept 
this as a cardinal tenet when dealing 
with a phase of art which is yet in its 
infancy may be questioned ; still, the 
principle underlying the syllogism is 
one the justice of which can readily be 
recognized, and there is no danger of 
American art suffering by subjecting it 
to this crucial test. If Greek art was 
the intelligent expression of the highest 
culture of an age and people, how 
comes it that to-day, when we are in 
possession of the most general diffusion 
of education, when we are in sympathy 
with all the currents of culture which 
characterize European nations and are 
unhampered by old traditions, we are 
continually being met with the cry that 
we have here no distinctive school of 



art, and that the art which we have is 
not adequately expressive of the best? 
Some people will answer that it is 
simply because of the utilitarian tend- 
ency of the age, and a weakness for 
setting the seal of approval only upon 
that which has gained a fictitious value 
by tradition and by the hue which 
time and distance have lent to it. Rich 
men, they tell us, acting from their own 
business instincts, and completely at 
the mercy of importers of foreign art, 
give a strong preference to work done 
abroad. American pictures have suffered 
from want of faith in their selling quali- 
ties because the majority of large buyers 
do not purchase out of love for the 
work of art, but in order to invest 
their money in a showy and profitable 
article. From others, again, we hear the 
complaint that what our art needs most 
is not simply the patronage of the rich 
few, but the appreciation of the public, 
and that the power to thoroughly 
understand the beauty of art has not yet 
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been cultivated by the people. There- 
fore they would have the State prepare 
the public for the highest appreciation 
of art, or else they would have private 
activity developed to such a point that 
there would be a call for a definite, 
formal education in art matters, just as 
there is for primary education in those 
subjects a knowledge of which will 
enable the recipient to gain a means of 
honest livelihood. 

But, in the first place, we cannot have 
a public such as that which existed in 
Florence in Donatello's time. The con- 
ditions which prevailed then had their 
origin in a great movement of feeling, 
not in a great movement of mind. The 
thought-development of this century 
turns its intellectual and scientific, more 
than its aesthetic side to us. We are 
interested in new inventions and dis- 
coveries which will lessen the industrial 
force necessary to carry on our com- 
merce, our trade, and our manufactures ; 
make our fields glisten with a richer 
harvest, and our orchards bloom with 
fairer fruit. We have our manual schools 
for training the eye and the hand ; but 
the forms and figures which are pro- 
duced under this training are hewn and 
molded out of wood, and iron, and steel ; 
and although they may have in them 
the elements of beauty, it is not that 
beauty which the Greeks and Italians 
demanded, — beauty that is delicate, 
refined, and symmetrical, — but rather 
that which suggests power and an 
almost human intelligence, lying behind 
and embodied in the intricacies of an 
inert and a mechanical structure. The 
natural result, therefore, is that cast iron 
has largely been substituted for sculpt- 
ure, and that technical excellence is 
considered more valuable than abstract 
creative power. Again, when there has 



been a tendency toward art-develop- 
ment, it has been accompanied con- 
stantly by a fashion of comparing the 
present with the past, to the manifest 
disadvantage of the former. It may be 
true that if we have an ideal it should 
be the very highest ; but the danger is 
that in trying to seek this height we 
tempt the impossible, and degenerate 
into mere copyists or imitators. We 
are constantly talking of the beauty and 
supremacy of old English poetry ; but, 
after all, the poetical literature of the 
Elizabethan era, for example, is never 
used as a model on which our modern 
poets frame the structure of their verse. 
Much as students and critics may extol 
the seventeenth-century lyric of Suck- 
ling and Herrick, of Lovelace and Carew, 
it has had no place in molding the 
thought of the poets of the Victorian 
era ; its studied and artful style becomes 
mechanical when placed side by side 
with the mellow and tender melodies 
of a Longfellow, the passionate out- 
bursts of a Tennyson, or the sensuous 
and swinging rhythm of a Swinburne. 
And so, much as we descant on the old 
masters, or on the various European 
schools of art, we find that, after all, 
our professed enthusiasm leads us no 
further than to the use of a certain num- 
ber of set phrases ; and that, while pro- 
fessing undying reverence for these 
men, we are at the same time conscious 
that the present age does not want 
what past centuries demanded and ob- 
tained ; and that Titian's, or Raphael's, 
or Michael Angelo's work would not 
find purchasers if it was to be done 
to-day. 

We hear it often said that American 
art has not, except, probably, in a few 
instances, exercised any influence on 
the art of the world. And the reason 
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may perhaps be found in the fact that 
our painters have not attempted to 
develop a new school, that they have 
followed the technical processes of the 
Old World, and seldom deemed it worth 
their while to treat national subjects. 
They have shown diligent application 
and remarkable advance in technical 
skill, but they have not always been 
able to surround themselves with an 
atmosphere of feeling, and make their 
art what it ought to be — that which 
proceeds from the heart and involves all 
the nobler emotions. Even our literary 
men have been guilty of the same fault. 
Bryant, it is true, thought the Hudson 
as beautiful as the Rhine, and preferred 
writing an ode to a water-fowl gliding 
over a northern lake, rather than to 
some bird by the banks of the Nile, 
its plumage blazing in an efflores- 
cence of color from the sunrise of the 
Orient. Cooper caught the charm of the 
prairies and the picturesqueness of the 
red man, but tinged his stories with 
something akin to the romanticism of 
mediaeval Europe; while Longfellow, 
except in some few instances, sought 
his inspiration from foreign lands, and 
was more in sympathy with Berserkers 
and Vikings than with the embattled 
farmers who stood at Concord "and 
fired the shot heard round the world/.' 
Whittier has sung of his own land, of 
mill-streams and whispering forests of 
pine, of snow-bound villages and smil- 
ing apple-orchards; but his muse has 
been as calm and pulseless as the statue 
of a vestal, and has caused few heart- 
throbs. Hawthorne and Irving may, in 
fact, be said to be the only two Amer- 
ican authors who have rightly caught 
and portrayed the distinctive character- 
istics of our national life. And as in our 
literature, so in our painting : our artists 



have, as a rule, preferred the mountains 
of Switzerland or the chateaux and ham- 
lets of Normandy to the valleys of Vir- 
ginia or the Sierras or the West ; and 
even those who, like Trumbull, turned 
their attention to historical paintings, 
are remembered and judged, not so 
much by works which are remarkable 
for their size, as by those smaller studies 
which do not illustrate any of our na- 
tional struggles and triumphs. 

In the earlier part of the century, the 
influence of England, added to which 
was that of Italy, dominated our paint- 
ers. Sometime later, a number of them 
studied in Paris, and toward the mid- 
dle of the century many of them were 
attracted by Dusseldorf — the Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelites also exercising a 
slight influence over them ; although 
now their allegiance has been transferred 
to the coloristic schools of Munich and 
of Paris. That the day of Dusseldorf 
has passed may be accepted as a fact, 
and it may be asserted equally as posi- 
tively that since the year 1 876 a new 
influence has been at work, and that a 
new aspect of things is observable. 
While Italian painters seem, in the con- 
templation of the works that cluster 
around them, to have lost their indi- 
viduality and become imitative, our 
young artists have gathered inspiration 
from the pictures that Italians only 
copy, and returned home strengthened 
and refreshed for the work before them. 
Whether the change is to be found in 
a finer conception of color, in greater 
breadth and firmness of handling, or in 
cleverer technique need not be argued — 
the difference is plainly seen and ac- 
knowledged. Besides this, a new order 
of criticism, and one which is more 
helpful to the artist, prevails. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds once said in the " Idler," in 
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speaking of connoisseurs, that the re- 
membrance of a few names of painters, 
with their general characteristics, and 
with a few rules of the Academy, which 
may be picked up among the painters, 
will go a great way toward making a 
very notable connoisseur. ' ' It is curious 
to observe," said he, "that at the same 
time that great admiration is pretended 
for a name of fixed reputation, objec- 
tions are raised against those very qual- 
ities by which that great name was 
acquired." We are fortunately out- 
growing this tendency ; we begin to 
understand that painting is to be judged 
by its own beauty, without falling back 
on criticism as to fidelity to or imitation 
of any particular school ; and whether 
or not there be an American school of 
art, we are allowing our artists freedom, 
without constantly demanding of them 
that servile attention to minute exact- 
ness which is inconsistent with higher 
excellence and is lost in the blaze of 
expanded genius. 

The complaint is sometimes made 
that our artists suffer from the absence 
of aesthetic tradition, but, if we view 
this in its proper light, it may be con- 
sidered as something in their favor in- 
stead of as retarding their progress ; for 
the swaddling-clothes of tradition im- 
pede the free progress and development 
of either literary or artistic thought. 
American artists are not hampered by 
conventionalities any more than are 
those of England ; and, without the ne- 
cessity for adherence to any academic 
formula, they are able to bring free and 
unprejudiced minds to bear, not only on 
the study of nature, but on that of the 
works of the old masters. There is one 

*Mr. Chas. DeKay, in the July number of the 
London "Magazine of Art," speaks as follows on 
this point : " Amateurship in America has been 



thing which has often been remarked 
of them by European critics, and that is 
their power of adequately rendering the 
impression of relative strength and weak- 
ness conveyed by objects selected by 
them for representation. Goethe said 
that there were never landscapes such 
as Claude painted ; and the charm of our 
American painters is largely found in 
their ability to convey " values," to give 
the proper vigor to objects, according 
to their distance, or the relative posi- 
tions which they sustain to the specta- 
tor. The ambition of the art which is 
produced to-day is, however, often cheap 
in its achievement, and thinks of noth- 
ing higher than to become popular ; 
mere manifestations of technical skill 
may be admired, by a certain class, just 
•as musical pyrotechnics please those 
who delight in sound and color, without 
any idea of beauty, of repose, or of har- 
mony. But all this, which belongs 
purely to the mechanical, will be swept 
away, and men will begin to recognize 
that the true characteristics of the great 
artist are to be found in patient waiting 
for nature to reveal herself, and in a 
longing to understand her secrets,— for 
nature never did betray the heart that 
loved her. 

The capacity for producing great art 
certainly exists amongst our young 
painters, and the results which they 
have already achieved are an earnest and 
a promise of the future. Our 'public 
is becoming keenly appreciative and 
highly cultured, and in nothing is this 
shown more plainly than in the fact 
that the masters of French landscape- 
painting first won recognition in this 
country.* 

the prop of many French painters, without earn- 
ing their gratitude ; legislation by Congress a 
year or so ago gave them a better reason for their 
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"WAITING." 
FROM PASTEL BY SYLVESTER MUSORAVE. DRAWN BY THE ARTIST HIMSELF. 



The artist must always be influenced 
and affected by the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the people among whom he 



lives ; and it may be 
looked on more as 
an aid than an ob- 
stacle to the develop- 
ment of American art 
that the public has 
intelligently studied 
the glories of Euro- 
pean art. If art-lov- 
ing people will not 
insist on restricting 
all of our native art- 
ists to a unity of 
method, much will 
have been gained, 
and each one will be 
enabled to develop 
his individual feel- 
ing ; for even the 
men who have been 
the most absorbed 
by outward beauty 
have really repro- 
duced and expressed 
the spirit of nature. 
We are all, to some 
extent, the children 
of tradition ; but we 
should be able to 
walk in the path 
that agrees best with 
our own aspirations. 
By this means only, 
by retaining the in- 
dividual point of view and preserving 
their personality, can our artists suc- 
ceed in becoming great. There can no 



openly expressed contempt than they once had. 
America's ready purse has kept some from starv- 
ing, and raised others to a position which princes 
rightly envy. America has also divined great- 
ness : Barye, the sculptor, Jean-Francois Millet, 
were better understood and better treated by 
Americans than by their own countrymen. Go 
to Paris to-day and ask for Monticelli. It will be 



a very well-informed artist who can tell you who 
he is. There are two Monticellis : one a Lom- 
bard, who paints genre pictures, nowise different 
from the ordinary atrocity of modern Italy ; and 
the other a Frenchman of Marseilles, who is 
probably the greatest colorist alive. A riotous 
early life, great reserve, complete withdrawal 
from the world, and present incapacity to equal 
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more be a single artistic mold for all 
than a single physical mold. There is 
a wide difference between unity and 

early work — when Diaz lived, and was charged 
with keeping this eccentric painter concealed in 
order to profit by his work and counsel — make 
the recognition of Monticelli by the men of the 
day nearly impossible. Where was he recog- 
nized ? In America. Where are his best pict- 
ures ? In America. By some occult means he 
inherited the palette which slipped so early from 
the hand of Marilhat ; without any known ex- 
cursions into the true Orient, he seemed to have 
found in Provence the glowing and deeply har- 
monious colors of the best old Oriental rugs and 
carpets. This, to be sure, conveys but faint 
praise to some minds who ask that a definite 
story shall be told in every picture, and who 
use the term * decorative' as a slur. Such will 
find little to admire in Monticelli. In Monti- 
celli it is the wonderful color that attracts, a 
color composed of an apparently haphazard but 
really deeply felt intermingling of cream-whites, 



uniformity, and the life and sustenance 
of art can only consist of and be found 
in individual expression. 

lemons, subdued blues and reds. Early Italian 
pictures often show this heaping up of incident, 
this tapestry-like mingling of low colors, and 
this high finish in the faces. It is a sensuous 
tumult of color that rises from the ample gowns 
and flowing cloaks of devil-may-care dancers, as 
they pace along ecstatic, or fling their limbs in 
a sudden burst to the thrumming of a Provencal 
Mephisto seated on the left. No painter like 
Monticelli for startling and really grieving 
honest, orderly souls, who wish to take their fine 
arts serenely, with circumspection, with instant 
grasp of all the painter meant. To enjoy Mon- 
ticelli best, it is well to have his picture at the 
foot of one's bed, and open the eyes on it during 
the white first hours of morning, when the 
spirit is still half in dreamland, and the amazing 
depth and subtlety of his color-values have a 
chance to penetrate, before the hard convention- 
alities of wide-awake day draw the blinds upon 
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BASTERN GIRL. 
DRAWN BY GEROMB FERRIS. 



It has been attempted in the initial works of American artists, as to illus- 

number of this magazine, not so much trate their methods, and suggest the 

to deal in extended criticism of the character of their productions and the 

the senses and open the doors to reason. Mon- are at once wide enough- and bold enough to 

ticelli at his best is a workman for poets and for appreciate extremes in the arts. And to say that 

amateurs who will not give a fig for rules — who is to say a great deal." — Editor Connoisseur. 
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scope and limitation of the powers of 
some of them. Among those who may be 
noted as possessing not only a large 
degree of versatility, but of true poetic 
power, genuine feeling, and creative 
spirit, is Mr. Will H. Low, whose sketch, 
1 ' The Descent of the Rapids/' forms here 
a full-page illustration. He has been 
equally happy either in French peasantlife 
and landscape or in American subjects. 
In his illustrations of Keats's " Lamia," 
he has probably made his most ambitious 
effort. The severe simplicity of the 
Greek ideal of art, as well as its softness, 
tenderness, and delicacy, have been 
faithfully reproduced by him, and he has 
been able to grapple successfully with 
the difficulty of picturing the forms of 
those who, although human in their 
passions and emotions, were imagined 
by the poets as possessing something 
of the higher spiritual nature which be- 
longs to deities. The delicious verse of 
Keats takes on new beauty from his 
drawings, the landscape is spring-like 
and the air soft and balmy ; while his 
disposition of light and shade shows 
rare strength and notable technical skill 
in its distribution. One thing to be 
noted is that in his work he does not 
depend too much on archaeological ex- 
actness and overburden it, whether in 
dealing with the ancient or the modern, 
with a weight of drapery, of frieze, or 
furniture, or with the heavy features of 
a landscape such as so many painters 
throw into their foreground, distracting 
attention from the motive, and dwarfing 
and obstructing, or making secondary 
the beauty of the central idea. He is 
not only able to draw, but is thoroughly 
original as well as sincere in his origi- 
nality. He does not look through glasses 
which suit some other pair of eyes, but 
sees things for himself; and this not 



only constitutes his charm, but is the 
secret of his power. With all our arti- 
ficiality, we at least love sincerity, both 
in its abstract and its concrete form, 
and a drawing which has in it this 
quality will force itself more effectively 
upon the attention of both the cultured 
and uncultured eye and mind than 
would a mere mass and blaze of color, 
which, although it may seem bold and 
daring, yet lacks the sweetness that 
ought to be associated with everything 
that is deemed worthy of reproduction 
or of interpretation. A very beautiful 
example of Mr. Low's power in figure- 
painting, as also in landscape-drawing, 
is his picture, "Telling the Bees." In a 
kitchen garden, bathed in sunlight, a 
child is tying a piece of crape to a bee- 
hive, so that the little busy workers 
may not leave on account of a death 
which has taken place in a neighboring 
cottage. The sunlight effect falling so 
harmoniously and with delicate grada- 
tions of strength on the landscape is 
admirable ; as also is the child in her air 
of seriousness, filled with the impor- 
tance of her mission, and with faith in 
the efficacy of the charm which she is 
exercising. 

The illustration by Mr. Percy Moran 
serves to give a very intelligent idea 
of his power and originality. In all of 
his work there is a happy assimilation 
of American and French qualities, with 
a brilliant and sparkling skill in tech- 
nique, and a pronounced individuality. 
His work is serious and earnest, whether 
he pictures a maiden, a cavalier, or a 
rural scene ; and while it has all the 
grace and effect of Watteau, there is an 
absence of the artificiality and obtrusive 
mechanism which mar the beauty and 
spirit of that painter. 

Mr. Leon Moran is also a true artist and 
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an excellent workman, with genuine 
poetic talent; and his bits of genre, of 
foreign peasant life, have about them a 
sweetness and an independence of in- 
terpretation which endow them not 
only with grace, but with sincerity. In 
the portrayal of American character he 
is equally happy and effective, and 
everything which he has undertaken 
gives not merely hints but suggestions 
of great progression . 

There is much promise in the work 
of Mr. Sylvester Musgrave, as can be 
seen by his present contribution, which 
may be entitled " Waiting/' — a girl 
with meek, brown eyes, and an air of 
archness and coyness, looking for the 
coming of some loved one. The figure 
may be considered the artist's ideal of 
maidenhood at that age when it is found 

"Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! " 

Mr. R. Swain Giflford cannot, of 
course, be classed among our young 
painters, but all examples of his graphic 
skill and unerring touch are useful as 
illustrating the progress of American 
art. His sketch, " In the Desert," which 
accompanies this article, is not only 
strong in conception, but painstak- 
ing in execution. The retreating and 
evidently victorious figures on camels, 
and the dead Zouaves in the fore- 
ground, all tell the story of the fight ; 
while the cloud of birds swooping down 
and darkening the long line of white 
light on the far horizon suggests the 
fate of those who have died on the field 
of honor. 

Mr. L. Gerome Ferris of this city con- 
tributes a drawing of an Eastern girl, 
in which he has caught the true spirit 
and atmosphere of the Orient. The 



grace and delicacy of feature, the charm 
of expression, the management and 
arrangement of the drapery, and the 
subtle and unstudied suggestions of 
movement, all make the sketch a nota- 
bly worthy one. The accessories are 
drawn with much care, and harmonize 
well with the central figure. 

Mr. S. W. Van Schaick, of New-York, 
was a pupil of Gerome's at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris, and lived for several 
years both in France and Italy, where 
a number of his paintings can be 
found. His present contribution, which 
is sketched on process paper to resemble 
a crayon, he styles " A Study for a Por- 
trait." It is a very artistic and expressive 
drawing, with much force of presenta- 
tion, and decided in its individuality. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, of this city, excels 
in delineating outdoor life and landscape, 
being aided not merely by his receptive 
faculty, butalsofrom his association with 
varied types of character, and the experi- 
ence which comes from travel and obser- 
vation. There is a quiet charm about 
the landscape which he has drawn, with 
a sluggish stream in the foreground, 
flanked by tall reeds and rushes, quaint 
houses embowered in trees, and a sug- 
gestion of distant hill and whispering 
woodland. 

Mr. A. F. Jacassy's full-length drawing 
pf the Venus of the Vatican will be ap- 
preciated by those who know the diffi- 
culty of reproducing the spirit of a 
classical sculpture and the rarity of the 
achievement. 

In the palmy days of Greece, the drama 
was not the amusement of the pleasure- 
seeker, but the festive business of the 
entire community. The spectacle closed 
for a while the seams of faction in the 
spell of civic brotherhood. The im- 
mortal dramatic creations of that fair 
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clime thus became the common property 
of all, and from the stage was poured out 
a flood of elevating sentiment, at once 
patriotic and artistic, and devotional and 
national. In some such light might we 
to-day view American book and maga- 
zine illustrations. As the work of artists, 
wood-engravers, and etchers, they are 
rapidly taking a position as factors in 
the elevation of the community. The 
Bible, chained to a pillar in Old St. 
Paul's, could only be read by a few ; the 
art of printing has made it possible to 

tl Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole." 

The splendors of Titian, the spiritual 
beauty and rapt devotion of the Madonna 
of Raphael, helped to keep alive a flame 
of poetry and higher culture in Europe, 
in the midst of much darkness and 
spiritual and intellectual bondage. But 
the common people were barred out 
from the enjoyment of these works of 
art ; and even twenty years ago it was 
only in private galleries or in national 



museums accessible to comparatively 
few, that such aids to education could 
be found. To-day every home can 
be made rich in a knowledge of art, 
of the works of those great masters 
who yet rule our spirits from their 
urns, and of the art-poets of modern 
times who put their dreams on canvas 
or in stone. The magazine has done 
this ; it has reproduced everything that 
is noble and satisfying and beneficent in 
art ; it has stirred up our artists to new 
activities, and given a practical value to 
what was once looked upon only as the 
foible of the rich. The multiplication in 
this popular fashion of everything that 
is artistic has opened up new currents 
of thought, it has made designers out of 
men who formerly were poor copyists 
or mechanical imitators, it has beautified 
households, it has taught the value of 
correct taste in even the humblest archi- 
tecture, it has done away with hideous 
straight-backed furniture, it has adorned 
the dining-table as well as the altar, 
diffused a subtle perfume which has im- 
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bued life with more poetry and sweet- 
ness, and planted in soil once barren 
and unproductive the seeds of the 
flower of beauty. 

New influences are therefore at work 
in the world of art, the existence of 
which is becoming recognized by our 
artists. The aim and conduct of their 
work are healthy and sincere ; they 
show an innate faculty of arrangement ; 
they leave a delightful impression of 
light and movement in their figures 
which they imbue with a charming 
freshness ; their composition is good 



and harmonious, their drawing vigorous, 
and their scheme of color effectively 
carried out. When we complain that 
our artists are not doing what they 
ought to do, we must understand first 
what art in its nature and functions is. 
Art is not a motive power, nor are art- 
ists its prophets or its teachers. It is a 
result — the flower, not the tree of life ; 
and when the flower is arrested in its 
growth and development, it is simply 
because healthy food has not been ap- 
plied to the roots. 

John V. Hood. 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS." 



\A/HEN summer winds are fresh and 
VV high, 

And wild reeds murmur in the brook, 
I love amid the ferns to lie 

And sun me in this quiet nook, 
And think of days whose memory long 

No shadowy dream of sadness 
mocks — 
My thoughts are thoughts of love and 
song, 

Of sunset eves and garden walks. 

Come back, O wild and breezy blue 

Thatdomed myboyhood's happysky, 
Come back, O youth-time clouds, and 
view 

Your shadows float still softly by ; 
For summers in those golden days 

Held such a beaker wide to drink 
Of fleeting joys, their wealth of praise 

Is dearer than I dare to think ! 



I ne'er have seen so sweet a light 

As once did deck the lily's cup — 
Nor azure half so deep and bright 

Our garden blue-bells garnered up ; 
The sweet-pea by the trellis-wall, 

The fragrant spires of mignonette, 
The lad's-love overtopping all — 

I smell their priceless fragrance yet ! 



I think that never bloomed the rose 

So fair as in those days of eld, 
Nor ever banks of soft repose 

Have now the charms that once they 
held ; 
And yet the garden sheds its rays, 
Brightly as e'er 'twas wont to 
do- 
lt was the light of other days 
That gave their glorious hue ! 

William M. Briggs. 



